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Until  more  is  known  about  Kelley's  constituent,  the  precise 
identification  of  the  medal  will  remain  in  doubt.  However, 
some  modest  conclusions  can  be  drawn  at  this  point.  Both  of 
the  medals  described  above  reveal  Pennsylvania's  obsession 
with  the  tariff,  a  preoccupation  which  Abraham  Lincoln  un- 
derstood very  well.  In  January  of  1861,  when  President-elect 
Lincoln  decided  to  offer  the  position  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Ohio's  Salmon  P.  Chase  rather  than  Penn- 
sylvania's Simon  Cameron,  he  explained  to  a  political  confi- 
dante, "But  then  comes  the  danger  that  the  protectionists  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  dissatisfied."  Only  the  medals  from 
Pennsylvania  (and  one  the  source  of  which  is  unknown)  stress 
"Protection."  Others  deal  with  Union  or  free  soil.  It  seems  fit- 
ting that  "Pig  Iron"  Kelley  should  have  been  midwife  to  the 
birth  of  such  campaign  materials. 

It  is  instructive,  too,  to  note  the  primitive  state  of  campaign 
financing.  Kelley  was  willing  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  for 
the  production  of  a  photograph  to  aid  the  Philadelphia  medal- 
maker.  In  fact,  the  nature  of  campaigning  itself  was  not  yet  a 
matter  of  predictable  public-relations  techniques.  Norman 
Judd  served  in  the  Illinois  Senate  from  1844  to  1860  and  was  a 
political  wire-puller  of  long  standing.  Lincoln  knew  Judd's 
abilities  very  well,  and,  when  he  was  having  difficulty  with 
excluding  Cameron  from  his  cabinet,  he  had  "a  great  notion 
to  post  Judd  fully  in  this  matter,  and  get  him  to  visit  Washing- 
ton, and  in  his  quiet  way,  try  to  adjust  it  satisfactorily."  As 
Chairman  of  Illinois's  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  from 
1856  to  1861,  Judd  was  a  politician's  politician,  a  man  who 
surely  knew  how  to  run  a  campaign.  Yet  even  Judd  instructed 
Lincoln  to  see  to  the  "picture  proposition"  largely  as  a  favor  to 
Kelley  and  was  just  "coming  to  believe,  that  likenesses  broad 
cast,  are  excellent  means  of  electioneering." 

Historians  are  a  little  like  Judd  in  that  they  are  just  coming 
to  realize  the  significance  of  a  broad  range  of  campaign 
materials.  Medals  do  have  some  political  content;  in  1860, 
Pennsylvania's  campaign  medals  mentioned  protection  — 
others  did  not.  Still,  it  is  the  general  lack  of  content  in  such 
materials  that  is  revealing.  Judd,  Lincoln,  and  Kelley  attend- 
ed to  the  medal  matter  in  the  crush  of  other  important  polit- 
ical business.  Though  historians  stress  issues  in  their  studies 
of  politicians,  the  politicians  often  preferred  not  to.  Issues  are 
divisive.  Medals  and  pictures  are  not.  Politicians  ran 
"hurrah"  campaigns,  not  debates  on  political  science,  and  the 
great  abundance  of  "hurrah"  campaign  ephemera  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  politicians'  preferences. 
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FIGURE  9.  William  Darrah  Kelley. 
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DEBATES:  A  COPY  PRESENTED 

BUT  NOT  SIGNED 

Editor's  Note:  I  am  indebted  to  Grant  Talbot  Dean  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  for  informing  me  of  the  existence  of  the  book  discussed  in  this  article. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  owns  an  interesting  copy  of 
the  Political  Debates  Between  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  Celebrated  Campaign  of  1858, 
in  Illinois  which  bears  this  inscription:  "James  C. 
Conkling/Presented  by/A  Lincoln/April  7  1860."  Harry  E. 
Pratt  did  not  list  this  copy  in  "Lincoln  Autographed  Debates," 
Manuscripts,  VI  (Summer,  1954). 

James  Cook  Conkling  (1816-1899)  was  a  likely  recipient  of  a 
free  copy  of  Lincoln's  book.  Born  in  New  York  City,  Conkling 
graduated  from  Princeton  and  settled  in  Springfield  in  1838. 
Politics,  profession,  and  matrimony  soon  forged  a  Lincoln- 
Conkling  friendship.  Conkling  was,  like  Lincoln,  a  lawyer 
and  a  Whig  in  politics.  In  1841,  he  married  Mercy  Ann  Lever- 
ing, the  "Dearest  Merce"  of  Mary  Todd  (Lincoln's)  earliest 
known  letters.  In  fact,  Conkling's  letters  provide  one  of  the 
more  important  sources  for  the  Todd-Lincoln  courtship,  the 
gay  social  life  of  early  Springfield,  and  the  early  appearance 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Conkling  was  a  politician  of  some  local  prominence,  being 
elected  mayor  of  Springfield  in  1844  and  to  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives  in  1851.  Like  Lincoln,  Conkling  became  a 
Republican.  He  campaigned  for  Lincoln  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1860.  When  Lincoln  became  President,  Conkling  occa- 
sionally visited  Washington  as  agent  to  handle  Federal 
accounts  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  1862,  he  used  his  friend- 
ship with  the  President  as  an  avenue  to  press  for  the  selection 
of  Mackinaw  City  rather  than  Michilimackinaw  as  a  spot  to 
be  fortified  for  the  protection  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Conkling 
cited  a  number  of  arguments  about  the  relative  military  ad- 
vantages of  the  two  sites,  but  he  also  admitted  that  he  had  in- 
vested some  $18,000  in  Mackinaw  City  over  the  previous  five 
years. 

Students  of  Lincoln's  Presidency  know  Conkling  principal- 
ly for  his  invitation  to  Lincoln  to  speak  at  a  mass  rally  in 
Illinois  on  September  3,  1863.  Conkling  hoped  that  Lincoln 
would  make  a  personal  appearance,  but  from  the  start  Lin- 
coln leaned  towards  sending  a  letter  to  be  read  at  the  rally. 
Conkling,  whom  Lincoln  thought  "one  of  the  best  public 
readers"  he  knew,  read  the  famous  letter  at  the  rally.  Lincoln 
had  cautioned  him:  "Read  it  very  slowly.  "The  letter  defended 
the  administration's  policies  of  emancipation  and  arming 
Negroes  as  the  best  ways  militarily  to  save  the  Union. 
Conkling  was  an  ardent  antislavery  man,  and  he 
complimented  the  letter  and  hoped  for  the  day  when  military 
success  would  leave  "no  question  as  to  the  condition  and 
rights  of 'American  citizens  of  African  descent.'" 

Conkling  wanted  to  visit  Europe,  and,  in  the  summer  of 
1864,  he  pressed  Lincoln  for  a  European  appointment.  The 
President  gave  Conkling  an  introduction  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Conkling  never- 
theless continued  to  work  hard  for  Lincoln's  reelection  and 
spurned  the  third-party  movements  which  lured  some  other 
antislavery  liberals  away  from  Lincoln's  camp.  When  Lin- 
coln won  reelection,  Conkling  pressed  again  for  a  European 
appointment,  but  the  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
summer. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Lincoln's  close  personal  relationship 
with  Conkling.  He  referred  to  him  at  various  times  during  the 
Civil  War  as  "entirely  trustworthy,"  as  "my  personal  friend  of 
long  standing,"  as  "a  good  man,"  and  as  "a  particular  friend 
&  fellow  townsman."  Yet  the  Conkling  presentation  copy  of 
the  Debates  is  not  autographed  by  Lincoln.  Harry  Pratt 
missed  the  Conkling  copy,  but  he  did  note  two  similar  un- 
signed presentation  copies.  John  H.  Littlefield,  once  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Lincoln-Herndon  law  office,  wrote  in  his  copy: 
"J.H.  Littlefield  From  A.  Lincoln,  April  25, 1860."And  Charles 
J.  Sellon,  an  Illinois  newspaper  editor,  wrote  in  his:  "Chas.  J. 
Sellon  Presented  by  Hon  A.  Lincoln."  The  inscription  in  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  copy  is  in  Conkling's  hand.  It  is 
written  in  ink;  Lincoln  wrote  in  ink  in  only  one  of  the  nineteen 
known  copies  he  signed.  It  is  dated;  Lincoln  dated  only  one  of 
the  copies  he  signed.  The  early  April  date  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  time  Lincoln  first  received  his  one  hundred  copies 
of  the  book  from  the  publisher,  and  Lincoln  was  in  Spring- 
field on  April  7th.  Like  Littlefield  and  Sellon,  James  Conkling 
failed  to  have  Lincoln  sign  his  copy  of  this  famous  book. 
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LINCOLN'S  SPRINGFIELD  FRIENDS:  FRIENDS  OF  THE  NEGRO 


On  June  24, 1847,  Benjamin  Bond  offered  a  resolution  to  the 
Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  "to  report  a  provision 
prohibiting  free  negros  from  emigrating  into  this  State,  and 
that  no  person  shall  bring  slaves  into  this  State  from  other 
States  and  set  them  free."  Bond's  motion  eventually  became 
Article  14  of  the  Illinois  Constitution.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  not  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  and, 
since  he  assumed  his  seat  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  in  December,  he  was  not  in  Springfield  on 
March  6,  1848,  to  vote  on  the  article.  There  is  nothing  on  the 
subject  in  his  surviving  correspondence.  Some  of  Lincoln's 
friends  and  political  associates,  however,  were  members 
of  the  convention,  and  many  of  his  Springfield  neighbors 
did  vote  on  the  constitution 
—  and  on  Article  14,  which 
was    submitted    separately 

for  a  vote  —  in  the  spring  of  ^'    \~'M®\ 

1848.  The  record  of  the  con- 
vention and  of  the  votes  of 
his  Springfield  friends  goes 
a  long  way  towards  dashing 
any  argument  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  racial  views 
were  deeply  rooted  in 
Western  negrophobia. 

Benjamin  Bond  was  a 
Whig,  but  his  resolution 
stirred  plenty  of  opposition 
among  fellow  Whig  dele- 
gates to  the  constitutional 
convention.  Stephen  Trigg 
Logan,  who  had  been  Lin- 
coln's law  partner  three 
years  before,  was  one  of  the 
Whig  delegates  who  had 
doubts  about  the  resolution. 
"It  was  a  subject  of  a  good 
deal  of  delicacy,"  he  sug- 
gested, "and  one  upon 
which  it  was  difficult  at  all 
times  clearly  to  distinguish 
between  judgement  and 
prejudice."  John  M.  Palmer, 
a  Democrat,  detested  "one 
idea"  reformers,  but  "Every 
impulse  of  his  heart  and 
every  feeling  of  his,  was  in 
opposition  to  slavery." 
Agitation  of  the  subject 
blocked  quiet  movements  to 
ameliorate  the  slaves'  con- 
dition and  "remove  the 
great  stain  of  moral  guilt 
now  upon  this  great  repub- 
lic." The  proposition,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  in  the 
constitution.    Logan,    too, 
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FIGURE  1.  Stephen  Trigg  Logan  grew  timid  in  old  age,  but 
in  1848  he  said  "no." 


wanted  to  leave  the  proposition  out,  in  part  because  he 
"respected  the  abolitionists  and  believed  them  to  be  honest 
and  sincere."  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  a  Whig  like  Logan,  "never 
would  consent  to"  the  proposition. 

Lincoln's  brother-in-law  Ninian  Wirt  Edwards  was  also  a 
member  of  the  convention.  A  month  after  Bond  offered  his 
resolution,  Edwards  suggested  a  cleverly  thought  out  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  bill  of  rights: 

Whereas,  so  much  of  section  nineteen  of  the  bill  of  rights 
as  provides  for  the  restriction  upon  blacks,  in  connection 
with  certain  civil  rights,  privileges  and  immunities,  is  an 
implied  admission  of  their  possession  of  such  rights,  as 
citizens  of  this  state  and  the  LInited  States,  in  the  absence 

»^.WF,,.«,vv. °f    such    constitutional 

restrictions;  and,  whereas, 
the  directions  therein  given 
to  the  Legislature  presup- 
poses that  any  portion  of 
the  people  of  this  state 
would  be  in  favor  of  confer- 
ring such  rights  and  privileges 
(as  is  therein  denied)  to  colored 
people;  and  whereas,  the 
Legislature  would  have  no 
power  to  allow  to  persons  of 
color  to  hold  office  and  with- 
out any  constitutional  pro- 
hibition have  already  passed 
laws  with  severe  penalties, 
not  only  making  intermar- 
riage and  marriage  contracts 
between  them  and  the  whites 
a  criminal  offence,  but  null 
and  void,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  said  article 
be  committed  to  the  committee 
on  Revision  with  instructions 
to  omit  so  much  of  said  section 
as  refers  to  persons  of  color. 
Springfield     voted     over- 
whelmingly    to     bar    entry    of 
Negroes    into    Illinois,    774-148. 
The    minuscule     16%    minority 
which  defied  prejudice,  however, 
contained    a    number   of  people 
whose  names  are  quite  familiar 
to  Lincoln  students. 

STEPHEN  TRIGG  LOGAN 
was  true  to  his  stand  at  the  con- 
vention. On  voting  day  he 
voted  against  the  exclusion 
clause.  A  Kentuckian,  like  Lin- 
coln, Logan  had  been  Lincoln's 
law  partner  from  1841  to  1844, 
when  the  partnership  was 
amicably  dissolved  so  that 
Logan  could  bring  his  son  David 
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into  his  firm.  Lincoln  and  Logan  were  close  associates  in  the 
Whig  party  in  the  1840s,  and  Logan  would  be  the  Whig 
candidate  for  Lincoln's  Congressional  seat  the  next  August. 

NINIAN  WIRT  EDWARDS  was  also  true  to  his  position  at 
the  convention  and  voted  against  the  exclusion  clause. 
Edwards,  also  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  had  married  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln's  sister  Elizabeth  in  1832.  Edwards  was  also  a  Whig, 
though  his  political  views  differed  considerably  in  tone  from 
Lincoln's.  Usher  F.  Linder  recalled  that  the  socially 
prominent  Edwards  hated  "democracy  .  .  .  as  the  devil  is  said 
to  hate  holy  water."  In  August  he  would  run  for  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives. 

ANSON  G.  HENRY,  who  was  one  of  Lincoln's  closest 
political  associates  in  the  1840s  as  well  as  his  doctor,  voted 
against  the  clause  barring  Negroes  from  Illinois.  Lincoln  and 
Henry  were  perhaps  the  most  organization-minded  Whigs  in 
the  state,  and  the  doctor  was  a  tireless  letter-writer  and 
political  worker.  Henry  had  been  born  in  Richfield,  New  York, 
but  had  lived  in  Illinois  since  the  early  1830s.  Later  in  1848,  he 
and  Lincoln  would  stump  the  district  for  Zachary  Taylor. 

SIMEON  FRANCIS,  who  also  voted  against  the  exclusion 
clause,  was  the  editor  of  Springfield's  Whig  newspaper,  the 
Illinois  State  Journal.  After  what  Lincoln  referred  to  as  the 
fatal  first  of  January,  1841,  Mrs.  Francis  had  been 
instrumental  in  getting  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  back  together 
again.  Simeon  Francis  frequently  opened  the  Journal's  pages 
to  Lincoln.  He  had  been  born  in  Connecticut,  but  he  moved  to 
Springfield  in  1831.  By  1848  he  was  thinking  of  moving  to 
Oregon,  and  a  year  later  Lincoln  would  seek  his  appointment 
as  Secretary  of  Oregon  Territory  from  the  Taylor 
administration. 

JAMES  COOK  CONKLING,  another  opponent  of  the 
exclusion  clause,  was  a  Princeton  graduate,  born  in  New  York 
City.  When  he  moved  to  Springfield  in  1838,  he  very  quickly 
moved  into  genteel  society.  He  married  Mercy  Ann  Levering, 
one  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  best  friends.  A  Whig  in  politics, 
Conkling  had  been  elected  mayor  of  Springfield  in  1844. 
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FIGURE  3.  The  Reverend  Charles  Dresser  abstained. 
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FIGURE  2.  John  Todd  Stuart  abstained. 


JAMES  HARVEY  MATHENY  was  also  a  Whig  associate 
of  Lincoln's.  He  was  probably  the  best  man  at  Lincoln's 
wedding  in  1842.  In  1858  Stephen  A.  Douglas  would  call 
Matheny,  Lincoln's  "especial  confidential  friend  for  the  last 
twenty  years."  He  was  an  Illinois  native. 

ALBERT  TAYLOR  BLEDSOE  was  the  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Illinois  State  Journal  while  Lincoln  was  in 
Congress.  Born  in  Kentucky,  he  was  a  West  Point  graduate, 
an  Episcopal  minister  at  one  time,  and,  for  a  time,  the  law 
partner  of  Lincoln's  friend  Edward  D.  Baker.  A  Whig  in 
politics,  Bledsoe  would  move  from  Springfield  later  in  1848  to 
take  up  residence  in  Mississippi,  where  his  racial  views  would 
change  a  great  deal. 

BENJAMIN  S.  EDWARDS  voted,  as  his  brother  Ninian 
Wirt  did,  against  the  exclusion  article.  A  Yale  graduate,  his 
legal  career  had  brought  him  many  of  the  same 
acquaintances  Lincoln  had.  After  studying  law  in  New 
Haven,  he  read  law  in  Stephen  T.  Logan's  office,  was  briefly 
associated  with  Edward  D.  Baker,  and  in  1843  became  John 
Todd  Stuart's  partner.  Stuart  had  been  Lincoln's  first  law 
partner.  Edwards  was  a  Whig. 

Some  people  who  voted  for  the  constitution  did  not  vote  on 
the  Negro  exclusion  clause.  The  meaning  of  an  abstention  on 
this  issue  is  not  altogether  clear,  but  it  shows  at  least  a  lack  of 
aggressive  prejudice,  a  willingness  not  to  bait  the  race  issue, 
and  a  contentment  with  leaving  the  free  Negro  alone. 

JOHN  TODD  STUART  abstained  on  the  exclusion  article. 
A  Kentuckian  who  became  Lincoln's  political  mentor  in  the 
Illinois  Legislature,  Stuart  was  also  the  man  who  encouraged 
Lincoln  to  study  law.  Thereafter,  he  showed  his  faith  in  the 
New  Salem  railsplitter  by  taking  him  as  his  partner. 

CHARLES  DRESSER  also  abstained  from  voting  on  the 
exclusion  article.  Born  in  Connecticut,  he  became 
Springfield's  Episcopal  Rector  in  1838.  On  November  4,  1842, 
he  solemnized  the  marriage  vows  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Marv  Todd. 
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FIGURE  4.  John  M.  Palmer. 


Not  all  of  the  voters  against  the  Negro  exclusion  clause 
were  Whigs  or  friends  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  course.  Peter 
Cartwright,  an  ardent  Democrat  whom  Lincoln  had  defeated 
in  his  race  for  Congress  in  1846,  voted  against  the  article.  And 
John  Calhoun,  another  Democrat  who  had  appointed  the 
penniless  Lincoln  as  his  deputy  surveyor  in  New  Salem, 
abstained  from  voting  on  the  article. 

Nor  were  Lincoln's  personal  and  political  friends 
unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  exclusion  of  free  Negroes 
from  Illinois. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  HERNDON  voted  for  the  exclusion 
article.  At  the  time  of  the  vote,  he  was  Lincoln's  law  partner 
and  enthusiastic  Whig  ally.  They  were  having  a  dispute, 
however,  over  Lincoln's  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War. 
Herndon  could  not  understand  Lincoln's  stand  in  a 
constitutional,  moral,  or  political  sense,  though  Lincoln  sent 
him  letter  after  letter  explaining  his  position. 

DAVID  LOGAN  did  not  vote  the  way  his  father  Stephen 
Trigg  Logan  voted.  He  supported  the  exclusion  of  Negroes 
from  the  state. 

WILLIAM  BUTLER,  famed  for  his  ability  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  elections,  was  born  in  Kentucky.  A  friend  of 
Stephen  T.  Logan's,  he  was  an  active  Whig  and  a  political 
associate  of  Lincoln's.  He  supported  the  exclusion  article. 

The  preponderance  in  number  as  well  as  in  importance  in 
Lincoln's  life  lay  with  those  who  opposed  the  exclusion 
article.  Lincoln's  friends  opposed  it,  though  there  were 
significant  exceptions  —  most  notably,  William  Herndon. 

The  vote  on  this  constitutional  article  is  not  a  reliable 
predictor  of  later  political  behavior.  Hurlbut  became  a 
Republican  and  was  entrusted  by  Lincoln  in  1861  with  a 
delicate  information-gathering  mission  to  South  Carolina. 
Palmer  also  became  a  Republican  and  a  sturdy  supporter  of 
Lincoln's  political  career.  Lincoln  in  turn  made  him  a 
brigadier  general.  Other  members  of  the  constitutional 
convention  who  protested  anti-black  legislation  had  very 
different  political  careers.  Edwards  became  a  Democrat  —  a 
move  that  shocked  Lincoln  —  and  he  opposed  Lincoln's 


election  in  1860.  Logan's  politics  during  the  Lincoln 
administration  were  murky.  Herndon  said  that  he  was  like 
other  "monied  men":  "old  &  timid  —  disturbed  and  terrified." 
During  Reconstruction  he  became  a  Democrat,  though  he 
later  returned  to  the  Republican  fold. 

Simeon  Francis,  Anson  Henry,  and  James  Cook  Conkling 
became  Republicans.  Conkling  was  staunchly  antislavery 
and  told  President  Lincoln  of  his  hope  that  Union  military 
victories  would  leave  "no  question  as  to  the  condition  and 
rights  of 'American  citizens  of  African  descent.'" 

Matheny,  on  the  other  hand,  dragged  his  feet  in  becoming  a 
Republican,  entering  the  party  much  later  than  Lincoln. 
Edwards  became  a  Republican  in  1856,  but  he  switched  to  the 
Democratic  party  a  year  later.  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  far  from 
becoming  a  Republican,  grew  gradually  to  advocate  slavery 
as  biblically  justified.  He  was  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America! 

The  complexities  of  American  politics  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  prevent  attaching  any  clear  racial  views 
to  those  of  Lincoln's  friends  who  opposed  the  exclusion 
article.  Their  later  political  views  were  not  necessarily 
consistent  with  a  friendly  stance  towards  the  Negro. 
Moreover,  the  extremism  of  the  article  probably  caused  some 
to  doubt  its  constitutionality,  no  matter  what  their  sentiments 
on  racial  questions.  Still,  the  mass  of  voters  certainly  did  not 
think  it  extreme,  and  over  80%  of  Springfield's  citizens 
supported  it.  To  be  a  part  of  so  small  a  minority  in  opposition 
was  a  significant,  even  heroic,  act. 

Editor's  Note:  Archivist  Dean  DeBolt  of  the  Sangamon  State 
University  Library  generously  sent  microfilmed  copies  of  the  poll 
books  on  which  this  article  is  based. 
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against  the  United  States,  within  the  counties  of  Acomac  and 
Northampton,  laid  down  their  arms  upon  certain  terms  then 
proposed  to  them  by  Geni.  Dix,  in  and  by  a  certain  proclama- 
tion. It  is  now  said  that  these  persons  or  some  of  them,  are 
about  to  be  forced  into  the  military  lines  of  the  existing  rebel- 
lion, unless  they  will  take  an  oath  prescribed  to  them  since, 
and  not  included  in,  Gen.  Dix'  proclamation  referred  to. 
Now,  my  judgment  is  that  no  one  of  these  men  should  be 
forced  from  his  home,  who  has  not  broken  faith  with  the 
government,  according  to  the  terms  fixed  by  Gen.  Dix  and 
these  men.  It  is  bad  faith  in  the  government  to  force  new 
terms  upon  such  as  have  kept  faith  with  it.  At  least  so  it  seems 
to  me. 


To  James  C.  Conkling 

Hon.  James  C.  Conkling  Executive  Mansion, 

My  Dear  Sir.  Washington,  August  26,  1863. 

Your  letter  inviting  me  to  attend  a  mass-meeting  of  uncon- 
ditional Union-men,  to  be  held  at  the  Capital  of  Illinois,  on 
the  3d  day  of  September,  has  been  received. 

It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me,  to  thus  meet  my  old 
friends,  at  my  own  home;  but  I  can  not,  just  now,  be  absent 
from  here,  so  long  as  a  visit  there,  would  require. 

The  meeting  is  to  be  of  all  those  who  maintain  uncondi- 
tional devotion  to  the  Union;  and  I  am  sure  my  old  political 
friends  will  thank  me  for  tendering,  as  I  do,  the  nation's  grat- 
itude to  those  other  noble  men,  whom  no  partizan  malice,  or 
partizan  hope,  can  make  false  to  the  nation's  life. 

There  are  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me.  To  such  I 
would  say:  You  desire  peace;  and  you  blame  me  that  we  do 
not  have  it.  But  how  can  we  attain  it?  There  are  but  three 
conceivable  ways.  First,  to  suppress  the  rebellion  by  force  of 
arms.  This,  I  am  trying  to  do.  Are  you  for  it?  If  you  are,  so 
far  we  are  agreed.  If  you  are  not  for  it,  a  second  way  is,  to 
give  up  the  Union.  I  am  against  this.  Are  you  for  it?  If  you 
are,  you  should  say  so  plainly.  If  you  are  not  for  force,  nor 
yet    for   dissolution,    diere    only    remains    some    imaginable 
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compromise.  I  do  not  believe  any  compromise,  embracing  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  is  now  possible.  All  I  learn,  leads 
to  a  directly  opposite  belief.  The  strength  of  the  rebellion,  is 
its  military — its  army.  That  army  dominates  all  the  country, 
and  all  the  people,  within  its  range.  Any  offer  of  terms  made 
by  any  man  or  men  within  that  range,  in  opposition  to  that 
army,  is  simply  nothing  for  the  present;  because  such  man 
or  men,  have  no  power  whatever  to  enforce  their  side  of  a 
compromise,  if  one  were  made  with  them.  To  illustrate  — 
Suppose  refugees  from  the  South,  and  peace  men  of  the 
North,  get  together  in  convention,  and  frame  and  proclaim  a 
compromise  embracing  a  restoration  of  the  Union;  in  what 
way  can  that  compromise  be  used  to  keep  Lee's  army  out  of 
Pennsylvania?  Meade's  army  can  keep  Lee's  army  out  of 
Pennsylvania;  and,  I  think,  can  ultimately  drive  it  out  of  ex- 
istence. But  no  paper  compromise,  to  which  the  controllers 
of  Lee's  army  are  not  agreed,  can,  at  all,  affect  that  army.  In 
an  effort  at  such  compromise  we  should  waste  time,  which 
the  enemy  would  improve  to  our  disadvantage;  and  that 
would  be  all.  A  compromise,  to  be  effective,  must  be  made 
cither  with  those  who  control  the  rebel  army,  or  with  the 
people  first  liberated  from  the  domination  of  that  army,  by 
the  success  of  our  own  army.  Now  allow  me  to  assure  you, 
that  no  word  or  intimation,  from  that  rebel  army,  or  from 
any  of  the  men  controlling  it,  in  relation  to  any  peace  com- 
promise, has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge  or  belief.  All 
charges  and  insinuations  to  the  contrary,  are  deceptive  and 
groundless.  And  I  promise  you,  that  if  any  such  proposition 
shall  hereafter  come,  it  shall  not  be  rejected,  and  kept  a  se- 
cret from  you.  I  freely  acknowledge  myself  the  servant  of  the 
people,  according  to  the  bond  of  service — the  United  States 
constitution;  and  that,  as  such,  I  am  responsible  to  them. 

But,  to  be  plain,  you  are  dissatisfied  with  me  about  the 
negro.  Quite  likely  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
you  and  myself  upon  that  subject.  I  certainly  wish  that  all 
men  could  be  free,  while  I  suppose  you  do  not.  Yet  I  have 
neither  adopted,  nor  proposed  any  measure,  which  is  not  con- 
sistent with  even  your  view,  provided  you  are  for  the  Union.  I 
suggested  compensated  emancipation;  to  which  you  replied 
you  wished  not  to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes.  But  I  had  not 
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asked  you  to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes,  except  in  such  way,  as 
to  save  you  from  greater  taxation  to  save  the  Union  exclu- 
sively by  other  means. 

You  dislike  die  emancipation  proclamation;  and,  perhaps, 
would  have  it  retracted.  You  say  it  is  unconstitutional — 
I  think  differendy.  I  think  the  constitution  invests  its 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  law  of  war,  in  time  of  war.  The 
most  that  can  be  said,  if  so  much,  is,  that  slaves  are  property. 
Is  there — has  there  ever  been — any  question  that  by  the  law 
of  war,  property,  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  may  be  taken 
when  needed?  And  is  it  not  needed  whenever  taking  it,  helps 
us,  or  hurts  the  enemy?  Armies,  the  world  over,  destroy  ene- 
mies' property  when  they  can  not  use  it;  and  even  destroy 
their  own  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy.  Civilized  belligerents  do 
all  in  their  power  to  help  tiiemselves,  or  hurt  the  enemy,  ex- 
cept a  few  things  regarded  as  barbarous  or  cruel.  Among  the 
exceptions  are  the  massacre  of  vanquished  foes,  and  non- 
combatants,  male  and  female. 

But  the  proclamation,  as  law,  either  is  valid,  or  is  not  valid. 
If  it  is  not  valid,  it  needs  no  retraction.  If  it  is  valid,  it  can  not 
be  retracted,  any  more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life. 
Some  of  you  profess  to  think  its  retraction  would  operate 
favorably  for  the  Union.  Why  better  after  the  retraction,  than 
before  the  issue?  There  was  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  of  trial 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  before  the  proclamation  issued,  the 
last  one  hundred  days  of  which  passed  under  an  explicit  no- 
tice that  it  was  coming,  unless  averted  by  those  in  revolt,  re- 
turning to  their  allegiance.  The  war  has  certainly  progressed 
as  favorably  for  us,  since  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  as  be- 
fore. I  know  as  fully  as  one  can  know  the  opinions  of  others, 
that  some  of  the  commanders  of  our  armies  in  the  field  who 
have  given  us  our  most  important  successes,  believe  the  eman- 
cipation policy,  and  the  use  of  colored  troops,  constitute  the 
heaviest  blow  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion;  and  that,  at  least  one 
of  those  important  successes,  could  not  have  been  achieved 
when  it  was,  but  for  the  aid  of  black  soldiers.  Among  the 
commanders  holding  these  views  are  some  who  have  never 
had  any  affinity  with  what  is  called  abolitionism,  or  with  re- 
publican party  politics;  but  who  hold  them  purely  as  military 
opinions.  I  submit  these  opinions  as  being  entitled  to  some 
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weight  against  the  objections,  often  urged,  that  emancipation, 
and  arming  the  blacks,  are  unwise  as  military  measures,  and 
were  not  adopted,  as  such,  in  good  faith. 

You  say  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  Some  of  them 
seem  willing  to  fight  for  you;  but,  no  matter.  Fight  you,  then, 
exclusively  to  save  the  Union.  I  issued  the  proclamation  on 
purpose  to  aid  you  in  saving  the  Union.  Whenever  you  shall 
have  conquered  all  resistance  to  the  Union,  if  I  shall  urge  you 
to  continue  fighting,  it  will  be  an  apt  time,  then,  for  you  to 
declare  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes. 

I  thought  that  in  your  struggle  for  the  Union,  to  whatever 
extent  the  negroes  should  cease  helping  die  enemy,  to  that 
extent  it  weakened  the  enemy  in  his  resistance  to  you.  Do  you 
think  differently?  I  thought  that  whatever  negroes  can  be  got 
to  do  as  soldiers,  leaves  just  so  much  less  for  white  soldiers  to 
do,  in  saving  the  Union.  Does  it  appear  otherwise  to  you?  But 
negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives.  Why  should 
they  do  any  thing  for  us,  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them?  If 
they  stake  their  lives  for  us,  they  must  be  prompted  by  the 
strongest  motive — even  the  promise  of  freedom.  And  die 
promise  being  made,  must  be  kept. 

The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  un- 
vexed  to  the  sea.  Thanks  to  the  great  North- West  for  it.  Nor 
yet  wholly  to  them.  Three  hundred  miles  up,  they  met  New- 
England,  Empire,  Key-Stone,  and  Jersey,  hewing  their  way 
right  and  left.  The  Sunny  South  too,  in  more  colors  than  one, 
also  lent  a  hand.  On  the  spot,  their  part  of  the  history  was 
jotted  down  in  black  and  white.  The  job  was  a  great  national 
one;  and  let  none  be  banned  who  bore  an  honorable  part  in 
it.  And  while  those  who  have  cleared  the  great  river  may  well 
be  proud,  even  that  is  not  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  anything 
has  been  more  bravely,  and  well  done,  than  at  Antietam, 
Murfreesboro,  Gettysburg,  and  on  many  fields  of  lesser  note. 
Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  Web-feet  be  forgotten.  At  all  the  wa- 
tery margins  they  have  been  present.  Not  only  on  the  deep 
sea,  the  broad  bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  narrow 
muddy  bayou,  and  wherever  the  ground  was  a  little  damp, 
they  have  been,  and  made  their  tracks.  Thanks  to  all.  For  die 
great  republic — for  the  principle  it  lives  by,  and  keeps  alive — 
for  man's  vast  future, — thanks  to  all. 
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Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it  will 
come  soon,  and  come  to  stay;  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the 
keeping  in  all  future  time.  It  will  then  have  been  proved  that, 
among  free  men,  diere  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the 
ballot  to  the  bullet;  and  that  they  who  take  such  appeal  are 
sure  to  lose  their  case,  and  pay  the  cost.  And  then,  there  will 
be  some  black  men  who  can  remember  that,  with  silent 
tongue,  and  clenched  teeth,  and  steady  eye,  and  well-poised 
bayonet,  they  have  helped  mankind  on  to  this  great  consum- 
mation; while,  I  fear,  there  will  be  some  white  ones,  unable  to 
forget  that,  with  malignant  heart,  and  deceitful  speech,  they 
have  strove  to  hinder  it. 

Still  let  us  not  be  over-sanguine  of  a  speedy  final  triumph. 
Let  us  be  quite  sober.  Let  us  diligently  apply  the  means,  never 
doubting  that  a  just  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  will  give  us 
the  rightful  result.  Yours  very  truly 


To  George  G.  Meade 

Major  General  Meade  Washington,  D.C., 

Warrenton  Va  August  27  1863 

Walter,  Rainese,  Faline,  Lae,  &  Kuhne  appeal  to  me  for 
mercy,  without  giving  any  ground  for  it  whatever.  I  under- 
stand these  are  very  flagrant  cases,  and  that  you  deem  their 
punishment  as  being  indispensable  to  the  service.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  this,  please  let  them  know  at  once  that  their  ap- 
peal is  denied. 


To  William  S.  Rosecrans 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
My  dear  General  Rosecrans  August  31.  1863. 

Yours  of  the  22nd.  was  received  yesterday.  When  I  wrote 
you  before,  I  did  not  intend,  nor  do  I  now,  to  engage  in  an 
argument  with  you  on  military  questions.  You  had  informed 
me  you  were  impressed,  uhrough  Gen.  Halleck,  that  I  was 
dissatisfied  with  you;  and  I  could  not  bluntiy  deny  that  I  was, 
without  unjusdy  implicating  him.  I  therefore  concluded  to 
tell  you  the  plain  truth,  being  satisfied  the  matter  would  thus 
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would  fight  and  die  for  the  Union  and  for  their  liberty.  When  the  North 
discovered  that  Confederates  had  tossed  Shaw's  body  into  the  pit  dug 
for  dead  blacks  and  had  told  the  Yankees,  "We  have  buried  him  with  his 
niggers!"  resentment  and  outrage  joined  admiration  to  challenge  Dem- 
ocratic racist  politicking.12 

Republican  organization  played  its  crucial  role  in  the  elections  of 
1863,  with  the  president  quietly  using  his  influence  to  implement  both 
the  dark  and  the  brighter  forces  of  Republican  party  campaigning.  The 
party's  major  instrument  was  the  Union  League.  Organized  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  and  then  in  the  border  states  by  1862  to  defend  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Union  cause,  these  leagues  had  grown  lethargic  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  electoral  successes  by  Democrats.  But  early  in  1863 
they  were  reviving  again  because  of  the  energetic  efforts  of  Lincoln's 
supporters  and  friends.  The  governor  of  Illinois,  Richard  Yates,  was  es- 
pecially encouraging,  faced  as  he  was  with  a  Democratic  majority  in  the 
state  legislature  by  January  1863.  He  put  the  authority  and  resources  of 
the  governor's  office  and  of  the  Republican  party  behind  the  league  and 
helped  to  send  agents  to  other  midwestern  states.  Lincoln's  old  friends 
and  associates  began  to  appear  in  local  leagues;  the  Springfield  branch 
gained  membership  and  influence  when  Lincoln's  friend  James  Conkl- 
ing  became  president.  Midwestern  Republican  governors  started  using 
the  league  to  checkmate  Democratic  opposition.  In  Indiana  Oliver  Mor- 
ton launched  his  state's  league  with  a  large  "gift"  from  a  banker  friend 
to  organize  and  recruit  new  league  members,  and  state  locals  began  to 
emerge.  Michigan  and  Iowa  also  saw  league  popularity  grow,  but  Illi- 
nois still  led  the  way.  Over  140,000  members  had  joined  as  1863  endedCL^ 

The  big  cities  saw  similar  growth.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  espe- 
cially New  York  City  had  active  Republican  elites  who  gave  money  and 
time  to  the  revitalized  coalition.  They  organized  Union  Leagues,  subsi- 
dized public  meetings  and  fairs,  and  began  publishing  pamphlets  and 
broadsides  that  damned  the  Democrats  and  endorsed  administration 
policies.  By  the  time  of  Appomattox  over  1  million  copies  of  nearly  200 
pamphlets  had  been  distributed  throughout  the  North  by  state  branches 
of  the  league.14 

These  pamphlets  set  a  high  standard  of  election  rhetoric.  Through- 
out the  1863  and  1864  elections  Union  Leagues  explained  and  argued 
constitutional  questions,  debated  financial  options,  described  the  expe- 
riences in  war  of  other  nations,  and  presented  the  views  of  thoughtful 
writers  from  overseas  justifying  the  Union  cause.  Women  like  Emma 
Willard,  Mary  Abigail  Dodge,  and  Anna  Carroll  contributed  to  the  de- 
bate. Lawyers,  historians,  and  religious  leaders  joined  politicians  to  pro- 
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As  you  might  know,  James  Cook  Conkling  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1816,  was  raised 
in  New  York,  and  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1835.  He  moved  to  Springfield  in  1838,  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  "  coterie  ",  and  courted  then  married  Mercy  Levering  in  1841.  This 
Mercy  Levering  was  Mary  Todd's  closest  friend  in  the  early  1840's.    James  Conkling  was  mayor 
of  Springfield,  an  Illinois  legislator,  and  a  successful  attorney.  In  1863,  he  read  Abraham 
Lincoln's  letter  to  him  at  a  massive  pro-union  rally  in  Springfield.  It  was  this  letter  that  helped 
turn  around  the  presidency  for  Lincoln.  In  1866,  Mr.  Conkling  may  have  been  involved  in 
Taddie  Lincoln's  guardianship.  In  1882,  he  was  a  pall  bearer  at  Mrs  lincoln's  funeral.  He  had  a 
brother,  William  J.  Conkling,  who  was  also  an  attorney.  The  two  Conklings  tried  a  case  against 
Lincoln-Hernden  on  March  22,  1856.  It  is  through  this  William  J.  Conkling  that  I  am  related  to 
the  Conkling  family. 

There  was  a  very  prominent  US  Senator  from  New  York  in  the  1870's  named  Roscoe 
Conkling.  This  Roscoe  Conkling  did  oppose  Mrs.  Lincoln's  lavish  dresses  and  pension.  Also, 
there  was  a  Frederick  A.  Conkling  who  was  a  US  congressman  from  New  York  in  1862.  As  the 
above  James  C.  Conkling  was  originally  from  New  York,  I  am  wondering  if  he  might  have  been 
related  to  either  Roscoe  or  Frederick  Conkling.  This  might  lead  to  some  interesting  information. 
Apparently,  Roscoe  Conkling  might  have  been  a  friend  of  Robert  Lincoln,  son  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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I  do  have  almost  all  of  the  below  Conkling  information  from  books  about  Mr.  And 
Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  official  histories  of  Sangamon  County  in  Illinois,  and  some 
interesting  information  via  internet.  I  did  save  by  websites.  I  find  excerpts  about  the 
Lincolns  from  early  letters  written  by  Mr.  And  Mrs.  James  C.  Conkling  (also,  some 
letters  written  by  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  to  Mercy  Levering — wife  of  James  Conkling).  The 
famous  and  long  letter  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  James  Conkling  is  very  interesting 
on  war  tactics,  etc.    I  have  included  some  information  on  key  Conkling  figures. 

In  Springfield,  Illinois,  the  Cook  house  is  located  next  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  home. 
While  I  don't  think  there  is  a  relationship,  would  the  Cook's  of  this  home  be  related  to 
James  Cook  Conkling?  The  spelling  is  the  same. 

James  C.  Cook  was  born  and  raised  in  New  York  (1816  to  1835)  and  moved  to 
Springfield  in  1838.    While  this  may  be  a  long  shot,  would  possibly  James  C.  Conkling 
possibly  be  related  to  Frederick  A.  Conkling  (a  US  Congressman  fron  New  York  in 
1862)  or  even  to  the  powerful  Roscoe  Conkling  (US  Congressman  1859  to  1865  and  US 
Senator  at  least  from  1870  to  1879.  He  was  from  New  York  also)? 

CONKLING    FAMILY 

This  Conkling  family  originated  from  Nottinghamshire,  England.  They  moved  to 
Salem,  Massachusetts  in  1638,  then  moved  to  Southold,  Long  Island,  New  York  in  1650, 
then  moved  to  Baskingridge,  New  Jersey  in  1690.  Some  of  the  Conklings  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

JAMES  C.  CONKLING    (1816  -  1899) 

James  C.  Conkling  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Conkling  (born  in  1788)  and  Sarah 
Belknap.  James  Conkling  was  born  and  raised  in  New  York  and  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1835.  He  moved  to  Springfield  in  1838  and  became  a  close,  lifetime  friend 
of  Abe  Lincoln.  Some  of  his  letters  on  Abe  Lincoln  were  interesting.  He  married  Mercy 
Ann  Riggs  Levering  in  September  1 84 1 .  He  was  a  lawyer  and  politician  and  became 
mayor  of  Springfield  in  1844-1845.  He  was  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  1851  and  1867 
and  helped  make  Springfield  the  state  capitol.  In  1856,  he  became  the  Illinois  Republican 
Party  chairman.  In  1860,  he  gave  the  dedication  speech  for  the  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  at 
Springfield.  He  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1860  and  1864.  Lincoln  was  with  Conkling 
on  the  evening  of  the  1860  presidential  nomination.  The  famous  long  letter  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  dated  August  26,  1863  was  read  by  James  C.  Conkling  to  a  massive  union  rally 
at  Springfield  of  50,000  to  75,000  people  on  September  3,  1863.  This  letter  was  on  war 
tactics  and  use  of  negro  troops.  James  Conkling  gave  the  eulogy  speech  on  Lincoln  when 
Lincoln  was  finally  interred  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery.  James  Conkling  was  with  the 
Lincoln  Monument  Association  for  many  years,  was  a  pall-bearer  at  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln's  funeral  in  1882,  and  became  postmaster  of  Springfield  in  1890. 


MERCY  LEVERING 

Mercy  Levering  was  born  in  1817  and  was  the  best  friend  &  confident  to  Mary  Todd 
before  she  married  Abrasham  Lincoln.  Some  of  her  letters  about  the  Lincolns  were 
interesting.  She  married  James  C.  Conkling  in  September  1841. 

CLINTON  LEVERING  CONKLING 

Clinton  Conkling  was  born  in  1843  and  was  the  son  of  James  C.  Conkling  and  Mercy 
Levering.  His  home  is  now  a  Springfield  landmark.  He  attended  Yale  and  became  a 
lawyer  in  1866.  Clinton  Conkling  was  on  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Sangamon  County 
for  9  years,  was  corporation  council  of  city  of  Springfield  from  1898  to  1902,  and  served 
as  the  secretary  of  Lincoln  Monument  Association  for  many  years  (in  1901,  Clinton 
Conkling  certified  that  the  remains  were  that  of  Abe  Lincoln).  Clinton  Conkling  was  a 
good  friend  of  Robert  Lincoln  (son  of  Abraham  Lincoln)  as  both  Clinton  and  R.obert 
both  criticized  the  poor  workmanship  of  Barnard's  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1917 
(this  was  very  controversial). 

WILLIAM    J.  CONKLING    (1826  -  1904 ) 

He  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Conkling  (born  in  1788)  and  Sarah  Belknap  and  also  the 
brother  of  James  C.  Conkling  above.  In  1853,  he  apprenticed  in  law  with  his  brother  and 
became  a  bar  member  in  1854.  William  Conkling  was  a  lawyer  and  was  also  heavy  into 
real  estate  as  an  agent.  He  tried  a  case  against  Lincoln  (case  vs  Virden  on  March  22, 
1856.  He  was  a  public  administrator  named  by  each  governor  from  1876  to  1904. 

WILLIAM    H.  CONKLING 

He  was  born  in  1858  and  was  the  son  of  William  J.  Conkling.  In  1893,  he  helped  to 
erect  Springfield  city  hall  and  was  comptroller  of  Springfield  in  1897  to  1901.  At  one 
tiem,  he  owned  Wolf  Batter  &  Furrier  business  in  Springfield.  He  became  assistant     v^P/ZjaJ64=:i  £J=P 
postmaster  of  Springfield  in  1901.  Per  internet:  by  1926,  he  was  postmaster  of  St.  Louis,/-/  tip&  Sg3£=- 
Missouri.  In  1926,  he  was  helping  the  CAM-2  flights  of  Lindbergh  &  Lambert  on  postal 
flights  from  St.  Louis  to  Springfield.  Mr.  Conkling  had  a  letter  of  his  carried  by 
Lindbergh  on  Lindbergh's  famous  1927  trans- Atlantic  flight  (the  Smithsonian  was 
interested  in  obtaining  this  letter). 

ROSCOE  CONKLING 

Roscoe  Conkling  was  a  US  Congressman  1859-1863  and  1863-1865  from  New 
York.  He  was  a  powerful  US  senator  from  New  York  in  1870  to  1879  at  least.  In  1870, 
he  opposed  any  pension  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  In  1879,  he  had  a  possible  extramarital  affair 
with  Kate  Chase  Sprague,  wife  of  the  ex-senator  Sprague.  Mr  Sprague  supposedly 
threatened  Roscoe  Conkling  with  a  gun  on  this  issue 
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